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SPEECH OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


House or Rerresentatives.—Wednesday, May 25. 


The joint resolution from the senate authorising the 
president of the United States to cause rations to be 
distributed to suffering fugitives from Indian hostilities | 
in Alabama and Georgia, being under debate— 

J.Q. Apams asked that the resolution should be read ; 
it was accordingly read, and was as follows : 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the president of the United States be authorised 
to cause rations to be delivered from the public stores 
to the unfortunate sufferers who are unable to provide 
for themselves, and who have been driven from their 
homes by Indian depredations, in Alabama and Geor- 
gia, until they can be re-established in their posses- 
sions, or so long as the president shall consider it ne- 
cessary. 

J.Q. Apams, after observing that there was no ap- 
propriation annexed to the resolution, which, if there 
had been, the resolution must, by the constitution of | 
the United States, have been made to assume the form 
of a bill, proceeded to address the chairman of the com. 
mittee of the whole on the state of the Union, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

Mr. Chairman: There is no appropriation annexed 
to this resolution. We are called to vote upon it with- 
out knowing how deep it will dive into the public purse. 
We have no estimate from any executive department ; | 
no statement of the numbers of the distressed and un- 
fortunate persons whom we are called upon to relieve, 
not with our own moneys, but with the moneys of our 
constituents. By an exception to the ordinary rules of 
the house, especially established to guard the public 
treasury against the danger of rash and inconsiderate 
expenditures, we are to drive this resolution through 
all its stages in a single day. And it is, I believe, the 
first example of gratuitous donation to our own coun- 
trymen, infinitely more formidable by its consequences 
as a precedent, than from any thing appearing on its 
face. I shall, nevertheless, vote for it. But answer- | 
able to my constituents, as I am in this as in all other 
cases for voting away their money, I seek for a princi- | 
ple which may justify me, to their judgment and my 
own, in this lavish disposal of the public funds. 

It is but one, sir, of a class of legislative enactments 
now upon the pages of our statute book, introduced 
first, 1 believe, during the present session of congress ; 
but with which we are already becoming familiar, and 
which I greatly fear, will, ere long, grow voluminous. 
I shall take the liberty to denominate them the scalping 
knife and tomahawk laws. They are all urged through 
by the terror of those instruments of death, under 
the most affecting and pathetic appeals from the con- 
stituents of the sufferers, to all the tender and benevo- 
lent sympathies of our nature. It is impossible for me 
to withhold from those appeals a responsive and yield. 
ing voice. I have voted for all those bills devoting mil. 
lion after million from the public chest, for the relief 





vote again and again for drafts from the treasury for 


the same purpose, should they become necessary, till 
the treasury itself shall be drained ; but, for so doing I 
must seek for a principle which may be satisfactory, 
first to my own mind, and secondly to my constituents. 

And here, sir, the gentlemen who call upon us for 
these bountiful contributions from the public treasure, 
are compelled to resort to that common defence and ge- 
neral welfare, declared by the constitution of the United 
States to be among the purposes for which the consti- 
tution itself was ordained by the people. I admit their 
claim. There are, indeed, two grounds upon which 
some of them think their claim sustainable. One of 
them produces precedent for the exercise of power, and 
yet disclaims the authority of the precedent itself. You 
have, already, by a resolution in the same words with 
those of the resolution now before this committee, ex- 
tended this same relief to the inhabitants of Florida. But 


Florida is one of your territories, and you are under | 


obligations of protection more comprchensive to its in- 
habitants than those which bind you to the people of 
the states. ‘These receive and are entitled to the pro- 





gress. For, in this matter, you have set aside the judi- 
ciary departmeut of the government as effectually as if 
there were none such in the constitution. 
| ‘There are, then, Mr.Chairman, in the authority of con- 
| gress and of the executive, two classes of powers, alto- 
| gether different in their nature, and often incompatible 
with each other—the war power and the peace power. 
| The peace power is limited by regulations and restricted 
| by provisions, prescribed within the constitution itself. 
| The war power is limited only by the laws and usuges 
| of nations. The power is tremendous: it is strictly con- 
| stitutional, but breaks down every barrier so anxiously 
erected for the protection of liberty, of property, and of 
life. This, sir, is the power which authorises you to 
| pass the resolution now before you, and, in my opinion, 
there is no other. 
| And this, sir, is the reason which I was not permit- 
| ted to give this morning for voting with only eight as- 
sociates against the first resolution reported by the 
| committee on the abolition petitions; not one word of 
discussion had been permitted on either of those reso- 
| lutions. When called to vote upon the first of them, I 


tection of their state government, and you are bound to | asked only five minutes of the time of the house to 
extend that species of protection to the inhabitants of | prove that it was utterly unfounded. It was not the plea- 
the territories, besides the protection which the inhabit- | sure of the house to grant me those five minutes. Sir, I 
ants of the several states are entitled to as members of | must say, that in all the proceedings of the house upon 
the great confederation. ‘The precedent, therefore, of | that report, from the previous question, moved and in- 
the resolution of relief to the inhabitants of Florida, | fiexibly persisted in by a member of the committee itself 
does not cover the case. We are reminded, however, | which reported the resolutions (Mr. Owens, of Georgia), 


that some twenty years or more ago, the people of Ca- 
raccas were visited at once with a tremendous earth- 
quake, with famine, and with the still more heavy mis- 
fortune of a civil war. The convulsions of nature by 
earthquakes, the ravages of famine, and the raging pas- 
sions of man in the desolations of civil war, are as de- 


| to the refusal of the speaker, sustained by the majority 
| of the house, to permit the other gentleman from Geor- 
| gia (Mr. Glascock), to record upon the journal his rea- 
| sons for asking to be excused from voting on that same 
| resolution, the freedom of debate has been stifled in 
this house to a degree far beyond any thing that ever 


structive to human life, and as calamitous to multitudes | has happened since the existence of the constitution of 


whom they do not absolutely destroy, as the tomahawk 
and the scalping knife. But whatever may have been 
the motives or the justifying authority of congress more 
than twenty years ago, for appropriating any portion 


of the public moneys to the relief of the inhabitants of | 


Caraccas, it could notgestablish the principle that con- 
gress have the constitutional power to appropriate mo- 
ney for the relief of all human suffering, whether by 


earthquake, famine, civil war, or Indian ferocity. | 
And the gentleman from Alabama himself, who so | 


ardently urges the adoption of this resolution, tells you 
that he should have voted against that measure of relief 
to the wretched sufferers in Caraccas. Mere commise- 
ration, though one of the most amiable impulses of our 
nature, gives us no power to drain the treasury of the 
people for the relief of the suffering object. You must, 
therefore, seek another, an additional source of power, 
for authority to pass this resolution; and where will 
you, where can you find it but in the war power and its 
limitation, not its enlargement, in that very declaration 
of the transcendent purposes for which the people of 
the United States ordained their constitution—the com- 
mon defence end general welfare. Step one hair’s 
breadth out of the circle bounding the true intent and 
meaning of these words, and you have no more autho- 
rity to pass this resolution than you have, by an act of 
congress, to saddle the people of the United States with 
the insupportable burden of the whole system of the 
poor laws of England. 

Sir, in the authority given to congress by the consti- 
tution of the United States to declare war, all the powers 
incidental to war are, by necessary implication, con- 
ferred upon the government of the United States. Now, 
the powers incidental to war, are derived, not from the 
internal municipal sources, but from the laws and usa- 


the United States; nor is it a consolatory reflection to 
me how intensely we have been made to feel, in the 
| process of that operation, that the speaker of this house 
is aslaveholder. And, sir, as J was not then permitted 
|to assign my reasons for voting against that reso- 
lution before I gave the vote, [ rejoice that the rea- 
son for which I shall vote for the resolution now 
| before the committee, is identically the same with 
that for which I voted against that. 

[Mr. Adams at this, and at many other passages of 
his speech, was interrupted by calls to order. The 
chairman of the committee (Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of 
North Carolina) in every instance decided that he was 
not out of order, but at this passage intimated that he 
was approaching very close upon its borders; upon 
| which Mr. Adams said—Then I am to understand, sir, 
that Iam yet within the hounds of order, but that I 
| may transcend them hereafter. } 

Mr. Chairman, I claim the privilege of speech ac- 
corded to every other member of this house. I will 
| not advert to the latitude in which that privilege has 
been, throughout this session, enjoyed in committee of 
the whole by every member of the house who has cho- 
| sen to exercise it. I will appeal only to what happened 
no longer ago than the sitting of yesterday and of this 
morning, when, at the hour of one, the speaker ad- 
journed the house, not in the usual form of ten o’cluck 
to-morrow morning, but to ten o’clock of Wednesday 
morning, that is, of this day. Is it not within the re- 
collection of every one who hears me, that two gentle- 
men, both distinguished members of the house, from 
the state of Maryland, from the hour of seven to that 
of ten, or little short of that time, last evening, enter- 
tained and instructed the committee of the whole house 
with a controversial disquisition upon the constitution 








ges of nations. In your relations with the Indian tribes, | of the state of Maryland, and upon the very important 
you never declare war, though you do make and break | question whether the voice of the legislature of that 
treaties with them, whenever either to make or to | state was or was not an exponent of the popular will? 


and defence of these the suffering fellow-citizens of my | break treaties with them happens to suit the purposes | Is it not remembered that this disquisition was held in 


constituents. I will vote for this resolution. I will | of the president and a majority of both houses of con- | the form of a dialogue so animated that the retort cour 
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THE FRIEND. 


NT 


teous, the quip modest, the counter-check quarrelsome, 
and almost the lie cireumstantial, passed between those 
gentlemen without interraptiun {rom the chairman, and 
without call to order, till at last an honorable member 
from ‘Tennessee proposed that the difference between the 
two members should be settled by ariilration 2? And 
what was the question beiore the comuiittee, sir, upon 
which this spirited and eloquent cou‘erence was held? 
Was it upon an appropriation of seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars for arming the fortifications of the United 
States? or apon an amendment to that proposal by a 
reduction of the salaries of all your principal executive 
officers, and of the compensation of meusbers of con- 
gress? Sir, it was upon one of these two propositions, 
so exceedingly relevant to each oiher, that the colloquy 
between the two gentlemen frou Maryiand upon the 
constitution, legisl.ture, and people, of that highly re- 
spectable state, was heid for hours without interruption 
or call to order. And now, sir,am 1 to be discuncerted 
and silenced, or admonished by the chair that 1 am ap- 
proaching to irrelevant mattcr, which may warrant 
him to arrest me in iny argument, beeause I say that 
the reason for which 1 shall vote for the resolution now 
before the committee, levying a heavy contribution 
upon the property of my coustituents, is identically the 
saine with the reason for which I voted against the 
resolution reported by the slavery committee, that con- 
gress has no authority to interiere, ia any way, with 
slavery in any of the states of this Union? Sir, I was 


not allowed to give my reasons for that vote, and a ma- | 


jority of my constituents, perhaps proportionably as 


large as that of this house, in favour of tuat resolution, | 


may, and probably will, disapprove of my vote against 
it, unless my reasons for so voling should be explained to 
them. I asked but five minutes of the house to give 
those :easons, and was refused. I sill, therefore, take 
the liberty to give them now, as they are strictly ap- 
plicable to the measure now before the committee, and 
are iny only justification for voting in favour of this 
resolution. 

I return, then, to my first position, that there are 
two classes of powers vested by the constitution of the 
United States in their congress and executive govern- 
ment: the powers to be exercised in time of peace, and 
the powers incidental to war. ‘That the powers of peace 
are limited by provisions within the body of the consti- 
tution itself; but that the powers of war are limited and 
are regulated only by the laws and usages of nations. 
There are, indeed, powers of peace conferred upon con- 
gress which also cone within the scope and jurisdiction 
of the laws of nations, such as the negotiation of treaties 
of amity and commerce, the interchange of public min- 
isters and consuls, and all the personal and social in- 
tercourse between the individual inhabitants of the 
United States and foreign nations, and the Indian 
tribes, which require the interposition of any law. But 
the powers of war are all regulated by the laws of na- 
tions, and are subject to no other limitation. It is by 


surely was an interference with the institution of sla- 


| stipulated to evacuate all the forts and places in the 


| United States, without carrying away any slaves. If 


some of the British colonial establishments. This 


very in thestates. By the treaty of peace Great Britain 


| the government of the United States had no authority 
| to interfere, in any way, with the institution of slavery 
| in the states, they would not have had the authority to 
| require this stipulation. 
| gagement was not fulfilled by the British naval and 

military commanders; that, on the contrary, they did 

carry away all the slaves whom they had induced to 

join them, and that the British government inflexibly 
| refused to restore any of them to their masters ; that a 
| claim of indemnity was consequently instituted in 

behalf of the owners of the slaves, and was success- 
| fully maintained. 
| an interference by congress with the institution of sla- 
| very in the states in one way—in the way of protection 
i 
{ 


All that series of transactiuns was 


and support. It was by the institution of slavery alone 
that the restitution of slaves enticed by proclamations 
| into the British service, could be cluimed as property. 
| But for the institution of slavery the British com- 
manders could neither have allured them to their stan- 
|dard nor restored them otherwise than as liberated 
| prisoners of war. But for the institution of slavery there 
| could have been no stipulation that they should not be 
| carried away as property, nor any claim of indemnity 
for the violation of that engagement. 

But the war power of congress over the institution 
of slavery in the states is yet tar more extensive. Sup- 
| pose the case of a servile war, complicated, as to some 
| extent it is even now, with an Indian war; suppose that 
| congress were called upon to raise armies, to supply 
money from the whole Union to suppress a servile in- 
surrection: would they have authority to interfere with 
the institution of slavery? The issue of a servile war 
} may be disastrous. By war the slave may emancipate 
| himself; it may become necessary for the master to 
| recognise his emancipation by a treaty of peace ; can it 
for an instant be pretended that congress, in such a 
contingency, would have no authority to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in any way, in the states? 
Why, it would be equivalent to saying that congress 
have no constitutional authority to make peacv. 

I suppose a more portentous case, certainly within 
the bounds of possibility—I would to God I could not 
| within the bounds of probability. You have been, if 
you are not now, at the very point of a war with Mexi- 
co—a war, I am sorry to say, so far as public rumour 
may be credited, stimulated by provocations on our 
part from the very commencement of this administra- 
tion down to the recent authority given to General 
Gaines to invade the Mexican territory. It is said that 
one of the earliest acts of this administration was a 
| proposal, made at a time when there was already much 


| ill-humour in Mexico against the United States, that 





this power that I am jastified in voting the moncy of | she should cede to the United States a very large por- 
my constituents for the immediate relief of their fellow- | tion of her territory—large enough to constitute nine 


citizens, suffering with extreme necessity even for sub- 
sistence, by the direct consequence of an Indian war. 
U;o. the same principle, your consuls in foreign ports 
are authorised to provide for the subsistence of seamen 
in distress, and even for their passage to their own 
country. 

And it, was upon that same principle that I voted 
against the resolution reported by the slavery coin- 
mittee, “ that congress possess no constitutional autho- 
rily to interfere, in any way, with the institution of 
slavery in any of the states of this confederacy,” to 
which resolution most of those with whom I usually 
concur, and even my own colleagues in this house, gave 
their assent. I do not admit that there is, even among 
the peace powers of congress, such authority ; but in 
war there are many ways by which congress not only 
have the authority, but are bound to interfere with the 
institution of slavery in the states. The existing law 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into the United 
States from foreign countries, is itself an interference 
with the institution of slavery in the states. It was so 
considered by the founders of the constitution of the 
United States, in which it was stipulated that congress 
should not interfere, ik that way, with the institution, 
prior to the year 1808. 

During the late war with Great Britain, the mili- 
tary and naval commanders of that nation issued pro- 
clamations inviting the slaves to repair to their stan- 


states equal in extent to Kentucky. It must be con- 
fessed that a device better calculated to produce jealousy, 
suspicion, ill-will, and hatred, could not have been con- 
trived. It is further affirmed that this overture, offen- 
sive in itself, was made precisely at the time when a 
swarm of colonists from these United States were co- 
vering the Mexican border with land-jobbing, and with 
slaves, introduced in defiance of the Mexican laws, by 
which slavery had been abolished throughout that re- 
public. The war now raging in Texas is a Mexican 
civil war, and a war for the re-establishment of slavery 
where it was abolished. It is not a servile war, but a 
war between slavery and emancipation, and every pos- 
sible effort has been made to drive us into the war, on 
the side of slavery. 

It is, indeed, a circumstance eminently fortunate for 
us that this monster, Santa Anna, has been defeated 
ind taken, though I cannot participate in that exquisite 
joy with which we have been told that every one having 
Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins must have been de- 
| ehted on hearing that this ruffian has been shot, in 
c ld blood, when a prisoner of war, by the Ang'o-Saxon 
leader of the victorious Texian army. Sir, I hope there 
is no member of this house, of other than Anglo-Saxon 
origin, who will deem it uncourteous that I, being my- 
self in part Angio-Saxon, must, of course, hold that for 
the best blood that ever circulated in human veins. 
Oh! yes, sir! far be it from ine to depreciate the glories 


It is well known that this en- | 


| dards, with promises of freedom and of settlement in | of the Anglo-Saxon race: although there have been 


times when they bowed their necks and submitted to 
the law of conquest, beneath the ascendency of the 
Noriman race. But, sir, it has struck me as no incon- 
| siderable evidence of the spirit which is spurring us 
| into this war of aggression, of conquest, and of slave- 
making, that all the fires of ancient, hereditary national 
| hatred are to be kindled, to familiarise us with the fero 

| cious spirit of rejoicing at the massacre of prisoners in 
cold blood. Sir, is there not yet hatred enough between 
the races which compose your southern population and 
the population of Mexico, their next neighbour, but 
you must go back eight hundred or a thousand years, 
and to anotiier hemisphere, fur the fountains of bitter- 
ness between you and them? What is the temper of 
feeling between the component parts of your own 

southern population, between your Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man French, and Moorish Spanish, inhabitants of Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri? between 
them all and the Indian savage, the original possessor 
of the land from which you are scourging him already 
back to the foot of the Rocky Mountains? What 
between them all and the native American negro, of 
African origin, whom they ure holding in cruel bond- 
jage? Are these elements of harmony, concord, and 
patriotism, between the component parts of a nation 
starting upon a crusade of conquest? And what are 
the feelings of all this motley compound of your south- 
ern population towards the compound equally hetero- 
geneous of the Mexican population? Do not you, an 
Anglo-Saxon, slave-holding, exterminator of Indians, 
from the bottom of your soul, hate the Mexican-Span- 
iard-Indian, emancipator of slaves and abolisher of 
slavery ? And do you think that your hatred is not 
with equal cordiality returned? Go to the city of 
Mexico, ask any of your fellow-citizens who have been 
there for the last three or four years, whether they 
scarcely dare show their faces, as Anglo-Americans, 
in the streets. Be assured, sir, that however heartily 
you detest the Mexican, his bosom burns with an 
equally deep seated detestation of you. 

And this is the nation with which, at the instigation 
of your executive government, you are now rushing 
into war—into a war of conquest, commenced by ag- 
gression on your part, and for the re-establishment of 
slavery, where it has been abolished, throughout the 
Mexican Republic. For your war will be with Mexico 
—with a republic of twenty-four states, and a popula. 
tion uf eight or nine millions of souls. It seems to be 
considered that this victory over twelve hundred men, 
with the capture of their commander, the president of 
the Mexican Republic, has already achieved the conquest 
of the whole republic. That it may have achieved the 
independence of ‘Texas, is not impossible. But Texas is 
to the Mexican Republic not more nor so much as the 
state of Michigan is to yours. ‘That state of Michigan, 
the people of which are in vain claiming of you the 
performance of that sacred promise you made them of 
admitting her as a state into the union; that state of 
Michigan, which has greater grievances and heavier 
wrongs to allege against you for a declaration of her 
independence, if she were disposed to declare it, than 
the people of Texas have for breaking off their union 
with the republic of Mexico. ‘Texas is an extreme 
boundary portion of the republic of Mexico; a wilder- 
ness inhabited only by Indians till after the revolution 
which separated Mexico from Spain; not sufficiently 
populous at the organization of the Mexican confede- 
racy to form a state by itself, and therefore united with 
Coahuila, where the greatest part of the indigenous 
part of the population reside. Sir, the history of all 
the emancipated Spanish American colonies has been, 
ever since their separation from Spain, a history of 
convulsionary wars; of revolutions, accomplished by 
single, and often very insignificant battles ; of chieftains 
whose title to power has been the murder of their im- 
mediate predecessors. They have all partaken of the 
character of the first conquest of Mexico by Cortez, 
and of Peru by Pizarro; and this, sir, makes me shud- 
der at the thought of connecting our destinies indis- 
solubly with theirs. It may be that a new revolution 
in Mexico will follow upon this captivity or death of 
their president and commanding general; we have ru- 
mours, indeed, that such a revolution had happened 
even before his defeat ; but I cannot yet see my way 
clear to the conclusion that either the independence of 
Texas, or the capture and military execution of Santa 
Anna, will save you from a war with Mexico. Santa 
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Anna was but one of a breed of which Spanish America 
for the last twenty-five years hus been a teeming mother 
—soldiers of fortune, who, by the sword or the musket 
ball, have risen to supreme power, and by the sword or 
musket ball have fallen from it. ‘That breed is not ex- 
tinct ; the very last intelligence from Peru tells of one 
who has fallen there as Yturbide, and Mina, and Guer- 
rero, and Santa Anna, have fallen in Mexico. The 
same soil which produced them is yet fertile to produce 
others. They reproduce themselves with nothing but 
a change of the name and of the man. Your war, sir, 
is to be a war of races—the Anglo-Saxon American 
pitted against the Moorish-Spanish-Mexican American; 
a war between the northern and southern halves of 
North America; from Passamaquoddy to Panama. 
Are you prepared for such a war? ' 

And again I ask, what will be your course in such 
a war? Aggression, conquest, and the re-establishment 
of slavery where it has been abolished. In that war, sir, 
the banners of freedom will be the banner of Mexico; 
and your banners, I blush to speak the word, will be 
the banners of slavery. 

Sir, in considering these United States and the united 
Mexican states,as mere masses of power coming to colli- 
sion against each other, I cannot doubt that Mexico will 
be the greatest sufferer by the shock. The conquest of 
all Mexico would seem to be no improbable result of 
the conflict, especially if the war should extend no far- 
ther than the two mighty combatants. But will it be 
so confined ?—Mexico is clearly the weakest of the 
two powers ; but she is not the least prepared for action. 
She has the more recent experience of war. She has 
the greatest number of veteran warriors; and although 
her highest chief has just suffered a fatal and ignowi- 
nious defeat, yet that has happened often before to 
leaders of armies too confident of success and contemp- 
tuous of their enemy. Even now, Mexico is better 
prepared for a war of invasion upon you than you are 
for a war of invasion upon her. ‘There may be found 
a successor to Santa Anna, inflamed with the desire, 
not only of avenging his disaster, but what he and his 
nation will consider your perfidious hostility. The 
national spirit may go with him. He may not only 
turn the tables upon the Texian conquerors, but drive 
them for refuge within your borders, and pursue them 
into the heart of your own territories. Are you ina 
condition to resist him? Is the success of your whole 
army, and all your veteran generals, and all your mi- 
litia calls, and all your mutinous volunteers, against a 
miserable band of five or six hundred invisible Semi- 
nole Indians, in your late campaign, an earnest of the 
energy and vigour with which you are ready to carry 
on that far otherwise formidable and complicated war ? 
—complicated did I say? And how complicated ? 
Your Seminole war is already spreading to the Creeks, 
and in their march of desolation they sweep along with 
them your negro slaves, and put arms into their hands to 
make common cause with them against you; and how 
far will it spread sir, should a Mexican invader, with 
the torch of liberty in his hand and the standard of 
freedom floating over his head, proclaiming emancipa- 
tion to the slave and revenge to the native Indian as he 
goes, invade your soil ?—What will be the condition of 
your states of Louisiana, of Mississippi, of Alabama, of 
Arkansas, of Missouri, and of Georgia? Where will 
be your negroes? Where will be that combined and 
concentrated mass of Indian tribes, whom, by an in- 
conceivable policy, you have expelled from their widely 
distant habitation, to embody them within a small com- 
pass on the very borders of Mexico, as if on purpose 
to give that country.a nation of natural allies in their 
hostilities against you? Sir, you have a Mexican, an 
Indian, and a negro war upon your hands, and you 
are plunging yourself into it blindfold; you are talking 
about acknowledging the independence of the republic 
of Texas, and you are thirsting to annex Texas, ay, 
and Coahuila, and Tamanlipas, and Santa Fe, from the 
source to the mouth of the Rio Bravo, to your already 
over-distended dominions. Five hundred thousand 
square miles of the territory of Mexico would not even 
now quench your burning thirst for aggrandisement. 

But will your foreign war for this be with Mexico 
alone? No, sir. As the weaker party, Mexico, when 
the contest shall have once begun, will look abroad, 
as well as among your negrocs and your Indians, for 
assistance. Neither Great Britain nor France will 
suffer you to make such a conquest from Mexico; no, 
nor even to annex the independent state of Texas to 


will have an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexican 
war to wage. Great Britain may have no serious ob- | 


your confederation, without their interposition. You | of the Rio Bravo was about halfway from the Balize 


to Vera Cruz; and so as grantees from France of 
Louisiana, we claimed to the Rio del Norte, though 


jection to the independence of Texas, and may be | the Spanish settlement of Santa Fe was at the head of 
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willing enough to take her under her protection, as a | 
barrier both against Mexico and against you. But, as | 
aggrandisement to you, she will not readily suffer it; 
and, above all, she will not suffer you to acquire it by | 
conquest and the re-establishment of slavery. Urged 
on by the irresistible, overwhelming torrent of public 
opinion, Great Britain has recently, at a cost of one hun. | 
dred millions of dollars, which her people have joyfully 
paid, abolished slavery throughout all her colonies in | 
the West Indies. After setting such an example, she 
will not—it is impossible that she should—stand by 
and witness a war for the re-establishment of slavery 
where it had been for years abolished, and situated 
thus in the immediate neighbourhood of her islands. 
She will tell you, that if you must have ‘Texas as a 
member of your confederacy, it must be without the 
taint or the trammels of slavery ; and if you will wage 
a war to handcuff and fetter your fellow-man, she will 
wage the war against you to break his chains. Sir, 
what a figure in the eyes of mankind would you make, 
in deadly conflict with Great Britain: she fighting the 
battles of emancipation, and you the battles of slavery ; | 
she the benefactress, and you the oppressor, of human 
kind! In such a war, the enthusiasm of emancipation, 
too, would unite vast numbers of her people in aid of | 
the national rivalry, and all her natural jealousy against 
our aggrandizement. No war was ever so popular in | 
England as that war would be against slavery, the | 
slave-trade, and the Anglo-Saxon descendant fromm her 

| 





own loins. 

As to the annexation of Texas to your confedera- | 
tion, for what do you want it? Are you not large and | 
unwieldy enough already? Do not two millions ot | 
square miles cover surface enough for the insatiate | 
rapacity of your land jobbers? I hope there are none | 
of them within the sound of my voice. Have you not | 
Indians enough to expel from the land of their fathers’ | 
sepulchres, and to exterminate ? What, in a prudential 
and military point of view, would be the addition of 
Texas to your domain? It would be weakness, and 
not power. Is your southern and southwestern fron- 
tier not sufficiently extensive? not sufficiently feeble ? 
not sufficiently defenceless? Why are you adding 
regiment after regiment of dragoons to your standing 
army? Why are you struggling, by direction and by 
indirection, to raise per salium that army from less 
than six to more than twenty thousand men? Your 
commanding general, now returning from his excur- 
sion to Florida, openly recommends the increase of | 
your army to that number. Sir, the extension of your | 
sea coast frontier from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo | 
would add to your weakness tenfold ; for it is now only | 
weakness with reference to Mexico. It would then be 
weakness with reference to Great Britain, to France, | 
even perhaps to Russia, to every naval European power | 
which might make a quarrel with us for the sake of 
settling a colony ; but, above all, to Great Britain. She, | 
by her naval power, and by her American colonies, | 
holds the keys of the gulf of Mexico. What would be | 
the condition of your frontier from the mouth of the | 
Mississippi to that of the Rio del Norte, in the event of | 
a war with Great Britain? Sir, the reasons of Mr. | 
Monroe for accepting the Sabine as the boundary, | 
were three. First, he had no confidence in the strength | 
of our claim as far as the Rio Bravo; secondly, he 
thought it would make our union so heavy that it 
would break into fragments by its own weight; thirdly, 
he thought it would protrude a long line of sea coast, 
which, in our first war with Great Britain, she might | 
take into her own possession, and which we should be 
able neither to defend nor to recover. At that time 
there was no question of slavery or of abvlition in- 
volved in the controversy. The country belonged to 
Spain; it was a wilderness, and slavery was the es- | 
tablished law of the land. There was then no project | 
for carrying out nire slave states, to hold eighteen 
seats in the other wing of this capitol, in the triangle 
between the mouths and the sources of the Mississippi 
and Bravo rivers. But what was our claim? Why it 
was that La Salle, having discovered the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and France having made a settlement at 
New Orleans, France had a right to one half the sea 
coast from the mouth of the Mississippi to the next 
Spanish settlement, which was Vera Cruz. The mouth 


that river. France, from whom we had received Lou- 
isiana, utterly disclaimed ever having even raised such 


}a pretension. Still we made the best of the claim that 


we could, and finally yielded it for the Floridas, and 
for the line of the forty-second degree of latitude from 
the source of the Arkansas river to the South Sea. 
Such was our claim; and you may judge how much 


| confidence Mr. Monroe could have in its validity. The 


great object and desire of the country then was to ob- 
tain the Floridas. It was General Jackson’s desire ; 
and in that conference with me to which I have here- 
tofore alluded, and which it is said he does not recol- 
lect, he said to me-that so long as the Florida rivers 
were not in our possession, there could be no safety for 
our whole southern country. 

But, sir, suppose you should annex Texas to these 
United States ; another year would not pass before you 
would have to engage in a war for the conquest of the 
island of Cuba. What is now the condition of that 
island? Still under the nominal protection of Spain. 
And what is the condition of Spain herself? Consuming 
her own vitals in a civil war for the succession to the 
crown. Do you expect, that whatever may be the issue 
of that war, she can retain even the nominal possession 
of Cuba? After having lost all her continental colonies 
in North and South America, Cuba will stand in need 


| of more efficient protection ; and above all, the protec. 


tion of a naval power. Suppose that naval power 
should be Great Britain. ‘There is Cuba at your very 
door ; and if you spread yourself along a naked coast, 
from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo, what will be your 
relative position towards Great Britain, with not only 


| Jamaica, but Cuba, and Porto Rico in her hands, and 


abolition for the motto to her union cross of St. George 
and Saint Andrew? Mr. Chairman, do you think I am 
treading on fantastic grounds? Let me tell you a piece 
of history, not far remote. Sir, many years have nat 
passed away since an internal revolution in Spain sub- 
jected that country and her king for a short time to 
the momentary government of the cortes. That revolu- 
tion was followed by another, by which, under the 
auspices of a French army with the Duke d’Angou- 
leme at their head, Ferdinand the Seventh was restored 
to a despotic throne; Cuba had followed the fortunes 
of the cortes when they were crowned with victory ; 
and when the counter revolution came, the inhabitants 


| of the island, uncertain what was to be their destina- 


tion, were for some time in great perplexity what to 
do for themselves. ‘Two considerable parties arose in 
the island, one of which was for placing it under the 
protection of Great Britain, and another was for an- 
nexing it to the confederation of these United States. 
By one of these parties I have reason to believe that 
overtures were made to the government of Great Bri- 
tain. By the other I know that overtures were made 
to the government of the United States. And I further 
know that secret, though irresponsible assurances were 
communicated to the then president of the United 
States, as coming from the French government, that 
they were secretly informed that the British govern- 
ment had determined to take possession of Cuba. 
Whether similar overtures were made to France her- 
self, 1 do not undertake to say; but that Mr. George 
Canning, then the British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, was under no inconsiderable alarm, lest under 
the pupilage of the Duke d’Angouleme, Ferdinand the 
Seventh might commit to the commander of a French 
naval squadron the custody of the Moro castle, is a 
circumstance also well known to me. It happened 
that just about that time a French squadron of consi- 
derable force was fitted out and received sailing orders 
for the West Indies, without formal communication of 
the fact to the British; and that as soon as it was 
made known to him, he gave orders to the British am- 
bassador at Paris to demand, in the most peremptory 
tone, what was the destination of that squadron, and a 
special and positive disclaimer that it was intended 
even to visit the Havana; and this was made the occa. 
sion of mutual explanations, by which Great Britain, 
France, and the United States, not by the formal so- 
lemnity of a treaty, but by the implied engagement of 
mutual assurances of intention, gave pledges of honour 
to each other, that neither of them should in the then 
condition of the island take it, or the Moro castle, as 
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its citadel, from the possession of Spain. This engage- | And if, on this occasion, 1 have been compelled to avail 
ment was on all sides faithfully performed; but with-| myself of the opportunity to assign my reasons for 
out it, who doubts that from that day to this either of | voting against the first resolution reported by the 
the three puwers might bave taken the island and held | slavery committee, it is because it was the pleasure of 


it in undisputed possession ? 
At this time cireumstances have changed—popular 
revolutions both in France and Great Britain have per- 


haps curbed the spirit of conquest in Great Britain, | 


| the majority of the house this morning to refuse me 
| the permission to assign my reasons for my vote, when 
| the question was put upon those resolutions themselves. 
Sir, it is a melancholy contemplation to me, and 


stitution of the land. To what extent she carried this 
policy, the dungeons of her prisons and the records of 
the supreme judicial court of the United States can 
tell. ‘I'o those prisons she committed inoffeusive, in- 
nocent, pious ministers of the gospel of truth, for carry- 
ing the light, the comforts, and the consolations of that 
gospel to the hearts and minds of these unhappy In- 
|dians. A solemn decision of the supreme court of the 


and France may have enough to do to govern her | raises fearful forebodings in my mind, when I consider | United States pronounced that act a violation of your 


kingdom of Algiers. But Spain is again convalsed 
with a civil war for the succession to her crown; she 
has irretrievably lost all her colonies on buth conti 
nents of America. It is impossible that she should 
hold much longer a shadow of dominion over the islands 
of Cuba and Porto Rico; nor can those islands, in their 
present condition, form independent nations, capable 
of protecting themselves. They must for ages remain 
at the mercy of Great Britain or of these United States, 
or of both. Great Britain is even now about to inter- 
fere in this war for the Spanish succession. If by the 
utter imbecility of the Mexican confederacy this re- 
volt of Texas should lead immediately to its separation 
from that republic, and its annexation to the United 
States, I believe it impossible that Great Britain should 
look on while this operation is performing with indif- 
ference. She will see that it must shake her own whole 
colonial power on this continent, in the gulf of Mexico, 
and in the Carribbean seas, like an earthquake; she 
will see, too, that it endangers her own abolition of 
slavery in her own colonics. A war for the restoration 
of slavery where it has been abolished, if successful in 
Texas, must extend over all Mexico; and the example 
will threaten her with imminent danger of a war of 
colours in her own islands. She will take possession 
of Cuba and of Porto Rico, by cession from Spain or 
by the batterics from her wooden walls; and if you 
ask her by what authority she has done it, she will ask 
you, in return, by what authority you have extended 
your sea coast from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo. She 
will ask you a question more perplexing, namely—by 
what authority you, with freedom, independence, and 
democracy upon your lips, are waging a war of ex- 
termination to forge new manacles and fetters, instead 
of those which are falling from the hands and feet of 
man. She will carry emancipation and abolition with 
her in every fold of her flag; while your stars, as they 
increase in numbers, will be overcast with the murky 


vapours of oppression, and the only portion of your | 


banners visible to the eye will be the blood-stained 
stripes of the task-master. 

Mr. Chairman, are you ready for all these wars? 
A Mexican war? a war with Great Britain, if not with 
France? a general Indian war? a servile war ? and, as 
an inevitable consequence of them all, a civil war? For 
it must ultimately terminate in a war of colours as 
well as of races. And do you imagine that while with 
your eyes open you are wilfully kindling, and then 
closing your eyes and blindly rushing into them; do 
you imagine that while, in the very nature of things, 
your own southern and southwestern states must be 
the Flanders of these complicated wars, the battle field 
upon which the last great conflict must be fought be- 
tween slavery and emancipation; do you imagine that 
your congress will have no constitutional authority to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in any way in 
the states of this confederacy? Sir, they must and will 
interfere with it—perhaps to sustain it by war; per- 
haps to abolish it by treaties of peace; and they will 
not only possess the constitutional power so to interfere, 
but they will be bound,in duty to do it by the express 


provisions of the constitution itself. From the instant | 


that your slave-holding states become the theatre of 
war, civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the 
war powers of congress extend to interference with the 
institution of slavery in every way by which it can be 
interfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves 
taken or destroyed, to the cession of the state burdened 
with slavery’ to a foreign power. 

Sir, it is by virtue of this same war power, as now 
breught into exercise by this Indian war in Florida, 
Alabama, and Georgia, that I vote for the resolution 
before the committee. By virtue of this, I have already 
voted in the course of this session to increase your 
standing army by a second regiment of dragoons, to 
authorise your president to accept the services of ten 
thousand volunteers, and to appropriate millions of the 
public money to suppress these Indian hostilities—all 
for the common defence, all for the general welfare. 


the manner in which that report and those resolutions 
|have been disposed of by the house. I have twice 
| asked permission of this house to offer two resolutions 
| calling fur information from the president upon sub- 
| jects of infinite importance to this question of slavery, 
to our relations with Mexico, and to the peace of the 
country. When I last made the attempt, a majority 
of the house voted by yeas and nays to suspend the 
rales to enable me to offer one of the two resolutions— 
but the majority not amounting to two thirds, my re- 
solution has not yet obtuined from the house the favour 
of being considered. Had it been the pleasure of the 
house to indulge the call, or to allow me the privilege 
of assigning my reasons for my vote on the resolution 
this morning, the remarks that | have now made might 
have been deemed more appropriate to those topics of 
| discussion, than to the question more immediately now 
| before the committee. ‘They are reflections, however, 
which I deein it not less indispensable to make than 
| they are painful to be made—extorted from me by a 
condition of public affairs unexampled in the history 
lof this country. Heretotore, calls upon the executive 
| department for information, such as that which I have 
| proposed to inake, were considered as among the rights 
of the members of this house, which it was scarcely 
| deemed decent to resist. A previous question, smother- 
| ing all discussion upon resolutions reported by a com- 
| mittee, affecting the vital principles of the constitution, 
| moved by one of the members who reported the resolu- 
| tions, and sustained by the members of that committee 
| itself, is an occurrence which never before happened in 
the annals of this government. The adoption of those 
| resolutions of the house had not even been moved. Upon 
| the mere question whether an extra number of the re- 
| port of the committee should be printed, a member 
| moves the recommitment of the report, with instruc- 
| tions to report a new resolution. On this motion the 
| previous question is moved, and the speaker declares 
that the main question is not on the motion to recom- 
| mit, nor on the motion to print an extra number of 
{copies of the report, but upon the adoption of three 
| resolutions, reported, but never even moved in the 
jhouse. If this is to be the sample of our future legis- 
| lation, it is time to awake from the delusion that free- 
| dom of specch is among the rights of the members of 
|the minority of this house. 

| To return, Mr. Chairman, to the resolution before 
\the committee. I shall vote for this application of 
moneys, levied by taxation upon my constituents, to 
feed the suffering and starving fugitives from Indian 
desperation and revenge. How deeply searching in 
the coffers of your treasury this operation will ulti- 
mately be, no man can at this time foretell. The ex- 
penditure authorized by this resolution may be not in 
itself very considerable ; but in its progress it has al- 
| ready stretched from Alabama to Georgia—how much 
further it may extend, will be seen hereafter. I turn 
my eyes away from the prospect of it now; but am 
prepared to meet the emergency, if it should come, 
with all the resources of the treasury. 

But, sir, [ shall not vote for this relief to the suffer- 
ing inhabitants of Alabama, and of Georgia, upon the 
ground on which the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. 
Lewis) and the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Thompson) have been disposed to place it. Little rea- 
son have the inhabitants of Georgia and of Alabama 
to complain that the government of the United States 
| has been remiss or neglectful in protecting them from 
| Indian hostilities: the fact is directly the reverse. The 

people of Alabama and Georgia are now suffering the 
recoil of their own unlawful weapons. Georgia, sir, 
Georgia, by trampling upon the faith of our national 
treaties with the Indian tribes and by subjecting them 
to her state laws, first set the example of that policy 
which is now in the process of consummation by this 
Indian war. In setting this example, she bade de- 
fiance to the authority of the government of the na- 
tion; she nullified your laws: she set at naught your 
executive and judicial guardians of the common con- 


| 
| 
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| 
} 





| treaties and of your laws. Georgia defied that decision: 


your execulive government never carried it inte execu- 
| tion: the imprisoned missionaries of the Gospel were 
compelled to purchase their ransom from perpetual 
| captivity by sacrificing their rights as freeraen to the 
meekness of their principles as Christians; and you 
have sanctioned all these outrages upon justice, law, 
and humanity, by suecumbing to the power and the 
policy of Georgia; by accommodating your legislation 
to her arbitrary will; by tearing to tatters your old 
treaties with the Indians, and by constraining them, 
under peine forte et dure, to the mockery of signing 
other treaties with you, which, at the first moment 
when it shall suit your purpose, you will again tear to 
tatters and scatter to the four winds of heaven, till the 
Indian race shall be extinct upon this continent, and it 
shall become a problem beyond the solution of antiqua- 
ries and historical societies what the red man of the 
forest was. 

This, sir, is the remote and primitive cause of the 
present Indian war: your own injustice, sanctioning 
and sustaining that of Georgia and Alabama. This 
system of policy was first introduced by the present 
administration of your national government. It is di- 
rectly the reverse of that system which had been pur- 
sued by all the preceding administrations of this 
government under the present constitution. That 
system consisted in the most anxious and persever- 
ing efforts to civilise the Indians; to attach them to 
the soil upon whieh they lived; to enlighten their 
minds ; to sofien and humanise their hearts; to fix in 
permanency their habitations; and to turn them from 
the wandering and precarious pursuits of the hunter to 
the tillage of the ground; to the cultivation of corn 
and cotton ; to the comforts of the fireside ; to the de- 
lights of home. ‘This was the system of Washington 
and Jetferson, steadily pursued by all their successors, 
and to which all your treaties and all your laws of in- 
tercourse with the Indian tribes were accommodated. 
The whole system is now broken up; and instead of it 
you have adopted that of expelling by force or by com- 
pact all the Indian tribes, from their own territories 
and dwellings, to a region beyond the Mississippi, 
beyond the Missouri, beyond the Arkansas, bordering 
upon Mexico; and there you have deluded them with 
the hope that they will find a permanent abode—a 
final resting place from your never-ending rapacity 
and persecution. There you have undertaken to lead 
the willing and to drive the reluctant, by fraud or by 
force ; by treaty, or by the sword and the rifle ; all the 
remnants of the Seminoles, of the Creeks, of the Chero- 
kees, of the Choctaws, and of how many other Indian 
tribes I cannot now stoptoenumerate. In the process 
of this violent and heartless operation you have met 
with all the resistance which men in so helpless a con- 
dition as that of the Indian tribes could make. Of the 
immediate causes of the war we are not yet fully in- 
formed ; but I fear you will find them, like the remoter 
causes, all attributable to yourselves. It is in the last 
agonies of a people, forcibly torn and driven from the 
soil which they had inherited from their fathers, and 
which your own example, and exhortations, and in- 
structions, and treaties, had riveted more closely to 
their hearts; it is in the last convulsive struggles of 
their despair, that this war has originated; and if it 
brings with it some of the retributive justice of Heaven 
upon our own people, it is our melancholy duty to mi- 
tigate, as far as the public resources of the national 
treasary will permit, the distresses of the innocent of 
our own kindred and blood, suffering under the neces- 
sary consequences of our own wrong. I shall vote 
for the resolution. 
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In a late paper it is stated that “ the gentleman who, 
three years ago, was chairman of the committee which 
reported to the legislature of Connecticut the notorious 
‘black law,’ has publicly renounced his former un. 
righteous sentiments and become vice president of an 
anti-slavery society.” 
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From the Commercial Herald. | from various letters received by him from 


BEET SUGAR, 
The immense benefits to be expected from 


introducing the sugar beet into the United | 


States, had for a considerable time occupied 
the attention of James Ronaldson, Esq. ; when 
in the month of January last he was intro- 


duced to James Pedder, a gentleman who} 


possessed information on the subject of the 
sugar beet. J. Pedder had been long known 
to John Vaughan, Esq., who, with Jacob Sni- 
der, Jr., now took a lively interest in the 
concern, and after several interviews, it was 
determined to despatch J. Pedder to France, 
with the view of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion on all subjects, connected with the cul- 
ture of beet, and the uses to which it is ap- 
plied. The responsibility and expense of this 
undertaking were assumed by Messrs. Ro- 
naldson, Vaughan, and Snider, in the confi- 
dent belief that they would be sustained by 
their countrymen in this laudable undertak- 
ing. It was important that J. Pedder should 


ness the process of making sugar in France, 
and to send out seed in time to be planted in 
the United States the present season. He 
left Philadelphia on the Sth day of February, 
and his mission has been attended with the 
most gratifying success, nearly 600lbs. of 
seed having already been received, and por- 
tions of it distributed through various parts 
of the country. Several patriotic individuals 
have made contributions towards defraying 
the expenses of this undertaking, in sums of 
from ten to fifty dollars each. But the 
amount yet received is inadequate to the ex- 
penditure. An association has been formed, 
of which James Ronaldson is president, John 
Vaughan, vice president, and Jacob Snider, 


Jr. secretary and treasurer. The object of | 


this society is to collect and disseminate in- 
formation, for the benefit of the community 


THE FRIEND. 


| James Pedder, the agent of the society, who 
lis now in France, seeking information relat- 
‘ing to the beet root and manufacture of su- 
gar. We now give the extracts :— 


Boulogne, March 11, 1836. 
“TI begin by saying, if in such a climate, 
| with such a very inferior kind of beet, the com- 
}mon Mangel Wurtzel, of all colours, hollow 


jand half rotten, they are able to obtain nine 


|per cent. of saccharine, America is a gold 
mine. The crushing mill is driven by five 
| bullocks in harness, the roots are pressed to- 
| wards a revolving barrel set with teeth, and 
the pulp falls into a box below,—a boy takes 
about a gallon of this pulp and puts it into a 
bag, which is then thrown on a wicker frame- 
|work, which rests on a small wagon. This 
is continued until fifteen or twenty bags are 
/heaped on the wagon, the top being covered | 
by a wicker frame ; these are placed under | 


the press, and an exhausting pump set to| 


| minutes, which is conveyed by troughs to a 

|\large cistern, and from thence it is let off 

linto a range of evaporating pans made of 

| copper, which work by steam. 
* * * 


* ~ 
} 


| “T here saw many very fine oxen fatting 
/upon the dry cake of the beet, sleek and fat 


}as butter, and, which I did not expect, some 


|hundreds of sheep, fed with the same in 
| troughs, and confined to the house, many of 
them very fat, and all looking extremely well ; 
they had all been shorn, and their fleeces 
turned into money. Some of these would 
weigh 16 Ib. to 18 Ib. per quarter, a large 
size for French sheep. . . 

“ What I write will always be the dictation 
of my firm conviction at the time I write ; I 
|may have cause to change my opinions as I 
| go on, which I ought to have no objection to 


|do, and which I will candidly acknowledge. 


generally, without any view to pecuniary | *% * % *% % 


emolument. 
this object are respectfully solicited, and will 
be received by the following named gentle- 
men :— 


James Ronaldson, president, corner of Ninth| German naturalists at Bonn, the section of | 


and Shippen, 

John Vaughan, vice president, 32, Walnut 
Street, 

Jacob Snider, Jr. treasurer and secretary, do. 

MANAGERS. 

Samuel Richards, Arch, above Ninth street, 

Nathan Dunn, Portico row, 

Joseph D. Brown, 165 Arch street, 

Isaac 8S. Lloyd, Penn square, 

Samuel Breck, 

J. §. Lovering, Church alley, 

B. M. Hollinshead, No. 14, North Sixth street, 

Joseph Sill, Chesnut street, opposite State- 
house, 

John Richardson, Tenth near Arch street, 

James Wood, 

Frederick Brown, Fifth and Chesnut street, 

Geo. Zantzinger, 25 Dock street. 


As an increased interest is being manifest- 
ed on this subject, we have solicited and ob- 
tained from J. Snider, treasurer and secre. 
tary of the “ Beet Sugar Society,” extracts 


Further contributions in aid of 


“The exertions making in France, and 
| throughout Germany, to simplify the process 
| of preparing sugar from the beet are immense 
and increasing. At the recent meeting of the 


| agriculture and rural economy was almost en- 
tirely occupied with papers and discussions 
on the subject. At Valenciennes, a manufac- 
turer has succeeded in discovering a method 
of crystallizing the saccharine matter without 
| producing molasses. 


Arras, Saturday, March 25th, 1336. 


J. Snider, Jr., Esq. 

Dear Sir,—I have been most unexpectedly 
introduced to Professor , who is here on 
a mission from the government of Prussia, to 
learn the best mode of transplanting the su- 
gar manufacture into that country. He is ac- 
companied by a draughtsman, a student from 

|the Royal College of Arts, and they are two 
of the most charming people I ever met. I 
shall obtain information which money could 
not purchase, and which will be inestimable ; 
it will be the result of theory and experience 
which they have been acquiring at great ex- 
pense on this their tour of observation, and 
which will secure for ys the most complete 








| work; the juice is extracted in about two| 
be despatched immediately, in order to wit-| ; } . it 


But here I must admit that much 
of the poetry with which the culture and ma- 
nufacture of beet sugar has been embellished 
has gone out. I can no longer see that it will 
almost prepare itself for use, and drop in 
crystals into our coffee, but I have, instead 
of this poetical fiction, the most perfect con- 
viction of complete success in our object, 
based on common sense and the experience 
of every day’s occurrence, which far more 
than balances what has been lost; for this 
well-grounded hope I am mainly indebted to 
the professor, whose convictions as to the 
certainty of the process, and the profit of the 
undertaking are completed by what he has 
witnessed at an establishment here, to which 
I have access by means of a letter from J. 
B., and where I met with him and his intelli- 
gent friend. I have now there ground for my 


success. 


| proceeding. When I showed the professor the 


different accounts which had been published, 
especially one at Westphalia, which shows, 
almost, that the sugar will form of itself, let 
mut the ingredients be brought into contact 
with each other, he smiled, and said he knew 
| how to value these accounts ; they proceeded 
|in a great measure from the real facility with 
which sugar might be prepared by the best 
| means now in use in this part of the country, 
'and which is truly astonishing to those who 
pre seriously gone into the examination of 
| the thing; he has given me to understand 
that I must not expect to find the refining 
| process connected with the absolute formation 
|of the sugar: that, he says, is not necessary 
| or desirable : ‘ let but a man be able to make 
on the same premises six or seven hogsheads 
of good crystallized sugar, three or four hogs- 
heads of molasses, for fattening bullocks and 
sheep, in addition to fifteen pounds* of the ex- 
pressed cake to mix with them, and if he is 
not content, why then, let him go to vapour 
hunting.’ 

“The next and most important manufac- 
tory in the world is situated in this town; I 
| have visited it three times in company with 
the professor; it belongs to a Mr. , the 
most intelligent man I have met by far. 
He was engaged in the manufacture of sugar 
from the beet in the time of Bonaparte and 
Chaptal, has continued it ever since, and has 
lately adopted a mode for himself, which bids 
fair to obtain in the end universal adoption ; 
this was the work which a gentleman at Paris 
said I should not be allowed to see and study 
without an expense of 15,000f. To this noble 
establishment I have-free access by means of 
a letter from my friend J. B., but I find it 
quite impossible to go into a full description 
of all its parts. Seventy-four men and wo- 
men are employed here every day, and about 
ten less during every night. The works con- 
sume the steam of one hundred and twenty 
horse power, crushing tons of beets and eva- 
porating the juice and crystallizing the sugar 
complete in twenty-four hours. From the 
washing of the roots to the pouring of the juice 
into crystallizing pans, is only the work of 
ten hours, the processes being seven, consist- 
ing of washing, rasping, pressing, defecating, 





* In these proportions, 
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clarifying, and two evaporatings, in the 
most simple and perfect manner imaginable, 
all of which I shall be quite competent to on | 
my return. Mr. has invented a most 
complete set of implements for the cultivation 
of a crop; a drill that is perfect, to sow three 
rows, or five if preferred, with hoes, &c., of 
the most simple and effective kinds; by these 
he is enabled to cultivate several thousands of 
acres of land, in various parts of the country, 
his largest farm being four miles distant from 
hence, where I have seen his stock of oxen, 
sheep, and milch cows, and farming horses, 
all fed on the cake and refuse of the sugar- 
house and cut chaff, to wonderful profit. ‘The 
cake which they are now using is six months 
old, preserved in magazines of which I have a 
plan, where it remains perfectly sweet for nine 
months of the year. It cuts out quite hard, 
and is perfect!y vinous to the smell. Mr. C., 
at this and his other works, prepared in 1835 








two millions and thirty thousand pounds of | 


sugar, and expects next year to make three 
millions ; the whole expense of fabrication, 
including rent of premises, wear and tear of 


machinery, interest of capital, &c., has been | 


44 sous per pound. ‘This man ought to 


know his business,—he says he has made | 


thousands of experiments, has seen all, and 
tried many of others, and from these has 
adopted his present plan as the result. 


new mode, I will believe that it is better than 
what he at present uses ; all other accounts 


of improvements, &c., will go with me for no- | 


thing. I should say Mr. C. has seven works. 
His kindness to me has been remarkable ; I 
dine with him to-morrow, in company with the 
professor and his friend. I have many re- 
sults and calculations made here, which have 
been given me by the professor, (who has 
spent twelve days at the works,) which I 


could not have obtained for any money, but | 
which I am confident have cost him a large | 
Mr. C. ridicules the idea of making | 
refined sugar at the same establishment at) 


sum. 


the same time, according to the poetry of the 
times. He thinks to produce good brown 
sugar is quite sufficient for one man and one 
process, and aught else would impede. His 
steam-engine is nine horse power, one hun- 
dred and eleven horse power then gues to 
evaporate, heat drying rooms, &c. Now the 
process of the manufacture of sugar, as well 
as the proper cultivation of the plant, I shall 
I feel be fully competent to. 

“T wish to be enabled to expend a small 
sum in procuring models of some and infor- 
mation of others, which I shall not find my- 
self competent to until I hear from you. 
seems as if things were determined to turn 
out to my advantage. When the real au- 
thors of all the success in sugar making first 
came here, they brought with them a young 
man as engineer; he is in this town, the head 
of an immense establishment for the prepara- 
tion of machinery for the sugar business, and 
to him I have been introduced by the kind- 
ness of another gentleman, to whom I brought 
letters from Paris; on my deploring the cost 
of the machinery in present use, he showed 


me the drawings of a set of his own invention, 
for which he is about to take a patent; he 
will be prepared to describe them fully to me 
in a short time, when I shall immediately 
communicate to you the result. 

“J find that the seed which I have sent 
you is of the true sugar kind ; pray get it all 
sown, and request that it may be kept quite 
clear, that we may do ample justice to this 
our first essay. The roots grow large here 
upon land of first quality, a fine deep red 
loam ; I shall be able to introduce a system 
of management which is truly excellent. Here 
is a saying, “ the beet culture is at the founda- 
tion of all good husbandry,” and so it is; the 
best crops in the country are raised after one, 
two, three, and even four crops of beet, which 
are not dunged for generally. ‘They do not 
exhaust the soil, but their autumns are terri- 


in pits, where they are not protected by any 
thing but a covering of earth from the win- 
ter’s rains. 


five large sheep per day.” 
Arras, April 4, 1836. 


to you in the shape of a marmalade. 





from the beet, by a simple process; and al 





all, powdered sugar, and by no means loa 
sugar. 


totally incompatible with the profitable pre 


paration of sugar in the brown state, which 
requires the most incessant care and circum- 


spection while in process, and is of a magni 


tude sufficient to engross all the time and 
talent of the most industrious. 1 have, there- 
fore, been pursuing an ignis, but not a fatuus, 
for I have added exceedingly to my knowledge 


and experience, but not one jot to the convic 





* From the white poppy. 


bly against them in taking up and housing, 
compelling them to leave them in the fields | 


“ Dear Sir,—Pardon me if I tease you 
with my frequent letters, but the fact is, I 
hear so much of beet sugar, I see so much | Purpose; and the reason she gave was, that 
of beet sugar, and eat so much of beet su- 
gar, that you must not wonder if I return 
I be- 
lieve I told you in my last letter that I was 
setting off for Lisle, Valenciennes, and neigh- 
|bourhoods; my main object was to ascertain 
where was the best system of sugar-making 
practised, that I might be able by observation 
'to know which to prefer; but I had another 
end in view, namely, to find out where it was 
that refined sugar, loaf sugar, was made from 
the beet by a single process ; every one who 
knew nothing of the matter assured me it was 
done somewhere, while all the manufacturers 
declared the thing was impossible ; still I was 
determined, if possible, to hunt it up, and at 
Famars, in the neighbourhood of Valencien- 
nes, I found a very large manufacturer, who 
was absolutely making beautifully white sugar 


though he is selling it at a price two cents 
|only below the refined sugar, yet it is, after 


When I told him what I had been 
I jled to expect, he declared the thing to be 
t impossible, by no means to be desired, and 


tion which I before entertained, of the facility 
with which sugar from the beet might be pre- 
pared to any extent; I am therefore returned 
to Arras, to study the art at the finest esta- 
blishment in France, and where they have a 
| sufficient quantity of the roots remaining for 
another week’s crushing—I hope more.” 
(To be concluded next week.) 


Boston Prison Discipline Society. 


The Boston Spectator of 25th ult. contains 
| an account of the anniversary of this Society, 
from which we extract the following :—- 

“The secretary read his report. The whole 
was interesting, but peculiarly so what was 
offered under the head, ‘ Asylums for Poor 
Lunatics.’ It appeared from the report, that 
lunatics had been very generally neglected, 
that the country was slow in making suitable 
| provisions for them, and though some asylums 
were erected, yet few lunatics comparatively 
were provided for. 

“In Maine, they were about erecting an 


Fifty pounds of the cake mixed | asylum in an eligible situation, on the plan of 
with one pound of oil cake,* are sufficient for 


the keep of ten sheep for a day, given to 
them at twice ; so that one hundred pounds of 
beets, value twenty-five cents, give six pounds 
sugar, four pounds molasses, and twenty-five 


|pounds cake, and sufficient food for fatting 
The | 


professor is so satisfied, that he has told me| 
when I hear that Mr. C. has adopted some | 


the one at Worcester. 

“In New Hampshire, the legislature have 
deferred the subject from year to year, yet 
many of the people are engaged in the ob- 
ject, and will not rest till it is accomplished. 

“In Vermont, there were found in sixty 
|towns one hundred and forty-four lunatics ; 
and it is supposed that there are three hun- 
dred in the state. An asylum will soon be 
erected. One lady willed $10,000 for the 


every one cared for the heathen, while no 
one in Vermont thought for the poor lunatic. 

In Worcester, Ms., a fact worthy of notice 
has been established, viz. that nearly every 
one whose insanity is of recent origin may be 
restored, say eighty per cent., but very few, 
about fifteen per cent., in cases of long stand- 
ing. Hence applications in behalf of the in- 
sane should be made early. 

“The M‘Lean asylum at Charlestown has 
shown that prayer and social worship are 
most consolatory and soothing to insane 
minds. It was indeed highly gratifying to 
see how our benign and holy religion operates 
to quiet and cheer these poor outcasts. 

“In Rhode Island and Connecticut, there 
are no asylums for poor lunatics. In New 
York an asylum is being erected, which will 
accommodate one thousand. 

“In Ohio, efforts are making to erect an 
asylum. There are six hundred lunatics in 
that state. 


¢| ‘An asylum is contemplated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“In Upper Canada there are three hun- 
dred and fifty lunatics, but no asylums. 

.| “ We were surprised that there were found 
so many lunatics belonging to this city; near- 
ly one hundred. 

.|_ “In some parts of the country, one to five 
hundred are insane. In Europe, one to four 
hundred. 

“The society has a balance in the trea- 
sury rising $3,000. Their expenditures dur- 
_|ing the year have been about $25,000, and 

their receipts about $28,000.” 

Several addresses were delivered by cler- 
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men present. One of them, Mr. C. of 
Tiftemcath, offered the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we will give unusual pro- 
minence to the claims of poor lunatics. 

“T rise, he said, to quicken your zeal. It 
became my duty to examine into the extent 
of insanity in New Hampshire. 1 soon found 
my sympathies highly excited. Cries came 
in upon me from every part of the state. I 
learned that seventy-six lunatics were impri- 
soned. Most in private houses, some in cel- 
lars, &c. 

“TI give a few instances of the worse than 
brutal manner in which some are used : 

“In one of the largest towns of the state, 
a person possessing some property, not enough 
to support him in an asylum, was put into an 
almshouse, and being too troublesome, was 
sent thence to bridewell, and there confined 
in a cell six feet square, like a felon. 

*“ Another instance is that of a young man, 
who entered life with the most brilliant pro- 
spects, but through some defect in body be- 
came insane in mind. While his mother lived, 
he was protected and treated well. And when 
she died, a kind servant supplied her place. 
But when the servant died, the poor insane 
man was confined in an out-house, his person 
entirely neglected, and his food thrown in 
upon the floor. 

‘‘T mention one instance more. A gentle- 
man, travelling one stormy night, put up at a 
farm house. Through the night he heard 
cries of distress, which rose above the howl- 
ings of the pitiless storm. He knew not 
whence or from*whom they came, until he 


went out in the morning, and beheld an idiot 
boy in the snow, upon his hands and knees, 


crying, ‘ Father! father!” 
ying 


DANIEL WHEELER. 


From the Sunday-School Journal of 15th 


instant, we derive the annexed article :— 


The Sailor’s Magazine for June contains 
the following passage from a letter of the 
Rev. Mr. Diell, missionary of the Seaman’s 


Friend Society at Honolulu. 


After mentioning his recent visit to La- 


haina, on the Island of Maui, he says :— 


“ Since my return, the services have been 
conducted on two occasions by Mr. Daniel 
Wheeler, a member of the Society of Friends 
in England, and who, with his son, has come 
out on a tour of benevolence into the South 
seas. Mr. Wheeler resided a long time near 
St. Petersburgh, where he was employed by 
the Russian government in reclaiming the 
immense tract cf marshy and waste lands 
which lie in the immediate vicinity of St. 
Petersburgh. At length, impelled by motives 
of benevolence to make a voyage to the South 
sea, in which he hoped to be instrumental in 
advancing the work of the Lord, and leaving 
his family at St. Petersburgh, where his eldest 
son succeeded to the appointment held by him 
under the government, he left England ‘about 
His son, a very intelligent 
and interesting young man, accompanied him. 
They embarked on board a ketch of about 
one hundred tons, commanded by Capt. Keen, 
a man of tried experience in the navigation 


two years ago. 


THE FRIEND. 


of the South seas. »Since leaving England, 
they have visited Rio Janeiro, Van Dieman’s 
Land, the Society Islands, and perhaps other 
places of which I am not aware. They ar- 
rived here on the 25th Dec., and received a 
cordial welcome from all classes. .On the 
succeeding Sabbath Mr. Wheeler addressed 
a large native congregation through Mr. 
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died on the 16th of the third month. On the 
20th she was attacked with the same dis- 
order. It appeared very evident early in her 
sickness that she was brought under close 
lexercise of mind, her childish errors were 
|brought to remembrance, not only actions 
|which she now felt to have been sinful, but 
improper thoughts in which she had indulged, 


Bingham, as interpreter, at which many of|became burthens to her tender mind. She 


the foreign residents were present. On my 


return, I called upon them, and invited the | 


elder Mr. Wheeler to occupy the desk in the 
Mariners’ Church the subsequent Sabbath 
evening. A large congregation assembled. I 
have never seen the church so crowded be- 


. | 
fore. He gave us a very excellent and im- 


pressive address, in which the people ap- 
peared to be deeply interested. Last Sabbath 
evening he occupied the desk again; but the 
rain prevented many from attending who had 
otherwise probably been present. 

“ They both seem to be men of warm-heart- 
ed, expanded benevolence—of true evangelical 
piety; and we are most happy to give them 


a cordial welcome, to receive from them a 


‘asked forgiveness of those she thought she 
had offended, including even the coloured 
girl in the kitchen, said she felt convicted for 
being giddy and thoughtless ; and it was very 
evident from her whole deportment that she 
was earnestly engaged in mental supplication, 
at times expressing much contrition. There 
is good ground to believe that she experienced 
some days before her departure that her sins 
were forgiven her, her words and manner de- 
noting a humble trust and confidence in her 
Creator and Redeemer. In the early part of 
her illness her sufferings were great, which 
she bore with much patience, but towards 
the close she witnessed their alleviation. 
Some of her expressions uttered at differ. 


hearty ‘God speed’ in our labour, and to/ent periods of her sickness are as follow: 
) pe P 


give it in return.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
An Account of Hannah Ann Walton.* 





A friend asking her if she thought of her 
Saviour, she answered, “yes,” and then 
added, “He came to save sinners.” She 
made an effort to repeat a part of the fifth 
chapter of Matthew, commencing “ Blessed 


We have abundant evidence that the Lord |are the poor in spirit,” but not distinctly re- 


continues to be gracious, extending to those 
who are young in years the convictions of 
his Holy Spirit, to bring them to repentance, 
that they may experience conversion, regene- 
ration, and acceptance with him. An instance 
of his loving kindness may be added to the 
many on record in the case of Hannah Ann 
Walton, daughter of James and Hannah Wal- 
ton, of Philadelphia, who deceased the 4th of 
the fourth month, 1836, aged eleven years 
and eight months. 

She evinced some of those tempers and 
propensities which are common to our unre- 
newed nature ; in particular she was irritable 
and fond of gay apparel, yet she was not 
without amiable traits of character, being af- 
fectionate in her disposition, and behaving re- 
spectfully when told of her faults. ‘Though 
frequently it was otherwise, yet at times she 
appeared to delight in reading works of a se- 
rious character, particularly re'igious tracts, 
and was glad of the opportunity of attending 
meetings, especially those for discipline. She 
often said she tried very hard to correct her 
faults, yet would too often forget and do 
wrong, for which she felt sorrow. She said 
she had frequently, on rising in the morning, 
resolved not-to get angry, and had prayed to 
the Almighty to enable her to keep her re- 
solution. At one time when she was anxious 
to obtain an article of dress which her mo- 
ther thought too gay, a reference to the 


query respecting plainness convinced her of 


her error and induced her to yield. 


| 


collecting it she was asked if it should be 
read to her, and on her assenting, her mo- 
ther took up the Bible to read it, when she 
said very earnestly to a relative then present, 
“Cousin E. I have two of them (meaning 
copies of the Holy Scriptures), but am so 
naughty a girl that I scarcely ever read 
them; any other book would do first.” She 
mentioned an absent cousin who always read 
the Bible before she went to bed, and added, 
“T used to laugh at her, but oh! that I had 
done as she has done.” 

Her brother playing marbles in the room 
she said to him, “ Never play in earnest, it 
is gambling, nothing short of gambling.” A 
friend watching with her who had been con- 
cerned to keep her children in simplicity of 
appearance, she told her that she had despised 
their plain dress and manners; but added, 
“‘ How different things now appear: if I re- 
cover I shall dress as a Quaker; I have de- 
sired finery and riches, but I never shall 
again.” Alluding to the day of her brother’s 
funeral, she said, “I felt at that time very 
sorry for wearing a bow on my frock, which 
my dear mother had desired me not to wear; 
I took it off, and never had I felt such sweet 
peace in dressing myself before ; for I always 
had a desire to dress gay, and could not bear 
plain clothes; and when at meeting, I have 
looked at my young friends whose dresses 
were plain, and I would think in my heart 
how I despised it. But now their appearance 
looks sweet to me, and if God spares my life 


Her little brother, aged six years, was/I’ll dress like them.” 


taken ill of the scarlet fever, of which he 





* A short obituary notice respecting her has already 
appeared in “ The Friend,” but it was thought there 
was sufficient intefest in the case to justify this more 
circumstantial account. 


She mentioned having, when on a visit to 
her grandmother and aunt, often deceived 
them, and wished she could see them to ask 
their forgiveness. A cousin, who was present, 
said she had no doubt they would freely forgive 
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her, and that she believed her heavenly | Worn out, I will give, said 


Father had forgiven her. She replied, “ Oh! 
yes, he has forgiven me; I feel relieved of 
such a great weight. I feel happy when I 
think of my dear little brother in heaven ; he 
looked so sweet that I feel I would like to 
pass away and be with him. It will be hard 
for my dear mother, but God is so good; he 
has forgiven so naughty a girl.” On awaking 
from sleep, she said, ‘ Mother, there is no- 
thing makes me so happy as thinking of God. 
I feel his presence with me, and that he is 
hovering over me, and oh! it is such a com- 
fort.” On being asked if she felt resigned to 
the Lord’s will, she answered, “ Yes, per- 
fectly, in life or death.” After this she spoke 
very little, but continued in a com frame 
of mind until she quietly breathed her last, 
as if falling asleep; affording another proof 
of the fulfilment of our Lord’s declaration, 
“Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
TRUE COURAGE. 

A certain Scotsman, being solicited to en- 
ter the army and fight for his country, said 
to the officer who was desirous to enlist him, 
“IT would ask you, sir, two questions, which, 
if you answer to my satisfaction I shall have 
no hesitation to take on arms. The first is, 
can you tell me if I kill a man that he will go 
to heaven? or can you say whether, if I aim 
killed myself, I shall likewise go there?” To 
these two questions, so very important and 
solemn. the officer could not reply. “ Well, 
then,” said this BRavE Scotsman, “I dare not 


senda fellow-creature unprepared inte eternity, | 


neither dare L rush thither myself unbidden.” 











votary of mirth, 

To heaven, on a death-bed, the refuse of earth ; 

Time enough in old age for a heavenly birth; 
Now pleasure must have my heart. 


I give, said the soldier, a muster roll, 

And a Sunday salute ; but as for my soul, 

It must cére for itself, for fame is my goal, 
And glory must have my heart. 


I will give, said the statesman, with leave of the crown, | 
An act to build churches, or pull them down, 
Whiche’er may most tend to my own renown, 

For ambition must have my heart. 


I will give, said a hermit, a flinty cell; 

I will give, said a papist, a holy well; 

I will give, said a churchinan, a font and bell ; 
But I cannot resign my heart. 


Some harangue for religion, and others think ; 
Their colours give painters, divines their ink ; 
Some even from miracles will not shrink ; 
| But, oh! is the heart in these ? 


| And some give altar and incense fume, 

| Or missal illumined, or votive loom, 

| Or a cross, or a shrine, or a Gothic tomb, 
Yet the heart may be absent still. 


A critic presented a scholium new ; 
A poet, a font of Castalian dew ; | 
A seceder, the fringe for a table pew; 

But, oh! did they give the heart? 


And I, said the Christian, what gift shall be mine? 
Shall I wealth, or ambition, or pleasure resign ? 
Ah! scanty return for such largess divine! 

Nay, take, blessed Lord, my heart. 


| Oh take it—’t is thine—and e’en should my will 
Forget in dark moment its pledge to fulfil, 
In spite of my waywardness keep it still, 
For ’t is thine, O my Saviour! ’t is thine. 





Yet nought do I yield; I renounce no gain; 
I do but from toil and vexation refrain ; 
I resign but things worthless, and fruitless, and vain, | 
When, Saviour, I give thee my heart. 


| 





| And e’en upon earth would hearts fondly twine, 
| In a bond more than mortal—eternal, divine— 


meditation or notes. 
|made by any of the usual reporters for the 
| newspapers. 
| himself, from recollection, at the request of 
several of his friends, for publication. 
of course, not in the precise language used by 
him in the house. 
tion of the arguments which he used, and, 
perhaps, some omissions which have escaped 


for solemn monitory warning, has been rarely 
surpassed. The following note was appended 
to the copy from which we print :— 


“ This speech was delivered without pre- 
No report of it was 


Mr. Adams has written it out, 
It is, 
There is some amplifica- 
his recollection. The substance of the speech 


is the same.” 


The subject of beet sugar, which we have 
recently touched upon more than once, we 


| acknowledge is, to us, one wherein we take 


a lively interest, and cannot but feel persuad- 
ed, that the project now on foot by way of 
experiment, for the introduction of the manu- 
facture in this country, is deserving of encou- 
ragement and liberal patronage. We have 
commenced to-day the republication, from the 
Commercial Herald, of a series of extracts 
from letters written by the agent of the beet 
suyar association of this city, who is now in 
Europe, which will fully recompense the trou- 
ble of a perusal. In the remarks introduc- 
tory to the extracts, it will be perceived, 
there is a call for further contributions to 
this laudable enterprise, which we should 
hope would meet with a ready response from 
those who possess the means and would take 
pleasure in rendering their support. A sub- 
scription paper for the purpose will be placed 
with George W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
Friend,” with whom also is left, for the in- 
spection of the curious, a beautiful sample of 


Nobile resolution! He certainly is the great- | Let them vow each with each, blessed Lord, to be| clarified or loaf sugar made from the beet. 


est hero who bravely encounters the dangers 
of life and the contumely of the world, rather 
than offend his divine Master. He is the 
mightiest conqueror, who obtains the victory 
over his own passions. S—n. 
— 

From the (London) Christian Observer. 
“MY SON, GIVE ME THINE HEART.” 
My son, sweetly echoed a voice divine, 
W batever thou ownest or hopest is mine ; 


And what do I ask, in return, that ’s thine, 
dut give me, oh give me, thy heart. 


I wil! give, said a hypocrite, words and sighs, 

With oft-bended knees and uplifted eyes, 

And Bibles and Prayer-books piled high to the skies, 
But the world must have my heart. 


I will give, said the pharisee, tithes and alms— 

For decd meritorious sweetly calms 

Each stinging of conscience with hallowed balms, 
But pride must have my heart. 


I will give, said the miser, what costs me not; 

No anchorite boasts a more saintly lot; 

For | wateh and I starve—cold and dark is my cot— 
But my gold must have my heart. 


I give, said the merchant, full many a pound; 

I ain charity’s self; but I never have found 

One moment for God, for in business I’m drown’'d, 
And business must have my heart. 


I will give, said the doctrinist, precious wares, 
Hooks and baits for Arminian and Calvinist snares, 
With pride theologic, and splittings of hairs, 

But my wisdom must have my heart. 


thine ; 
Yes, Jesus, we give thee our heart. 






EE ——_ -___ _ 


THE FRIEND. 


SIXTH MONTH, 18, 1836. 
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| 
| We have been induced to place before our 
|readers the speech of John Quincy Adams, 
| recently delivered in the hall of representa- 
| tives, which, it has been stated, produced an 
}unusual sensation at Washington. We at 
| first thought of extracting only those parts! 
| which bear most directly upon the subjects of 
|'‘Texas in connection with the extension of| 
| slavery and the treatment of the Indians, to- 
| gether with the causes of the existing Indian 
| warfare; but on further reflection, we con- 
| cluded that parts so insulated would lose much 
|of their force and relevancy. Whatever dif- | 
| ference of opinion may be entertained in re- | 
lation to the general tenour of the ex-presi- 
'dent’s political course, or even in regard to 

its consistency with some of the views ex- 


The seed of the sugar beet, mentioned as 
sent over by the agent, is for sale at the fol- 
lowing places :— 

Cuartes Expis, 56, Chesnut street. 

Freperick Brown, corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut street. 

Reeve & Smirn, corner of Sixth and 
Market street. 

J. M. & G. Truman, 386, Market street. 


We have been requested to state that a 


| farm of sixty-three acres of highly improved 


limestone land, with convenient stone build- 


| ings, in a pleasant and healthy situation, and 


well adapted to grazing, may now be pro- 
cured; and is deemed well worth the attention 
of any of our members who may be looking 
out for a residence in the country, it being 
about one mile and a half from the new meet- 
ing house lately erected by Friends of Lon- 
don Grove, in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 











Diep, on first day afternoon, the 12th instant, at 


| pressed on this occasion, it must be conceded | Westtown school, Asana G. M:Iivaine, son of Hugh 


that his powerful intellect, various learning, | 


| M'Ilvaine, of West Philadelphia, in the 16th year of 
his age. 





|and uncommon experience, confer a degree 
|of authority on what he may utter, which 
| few can claim; and in our estimation he has 
‘furnished a specimen of eloquence in this 
| speech, which for vigour and splendour, and 








on the 14th instant in this city, in consequence 
of a fall from a building on the same day, Timorny P. 
Lreps, son ef Japheth Leeds, of Leeds’ Point, N. J. 
aged about 20 years. Thus suddenly in the prime of 


life has a promising youth, the comfort and hope of 


his relatives and friends, been called away. 
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